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FOREWORD 


‘THE unvarying aim of “The Craftsman” is to place 
before its readers great examples of art allied to labor. 

It therefore offers in the current number some considera- 
tions upon those — principles of the Middle Ages 
which reached their highest development in the French 
Gothic cathedral, and which, disseminated throughout 
Northern Europe, produced the beautiful pointed architec- 
ture: a style long misapprehended and stigmatized as bar- 
baric, but which, during the nineteenth century, received 
a measure of the admiration merited by it. Pehave given 
an account of this revulsion of feeling, which is known as 
“ The Gothic Revival,” without indicating the principles 
for which it stood, would have been to present a number 
of isolated facts more or less interesting in themselves. 
Instead, an attempt has*been made to show that the im- 
pulse toward mediaeval art which began in Horace Wal- 
le and Walter Scott, and culminated in Ruskin and 
orris, was much more than an aesthetic movement ; that 

it was based on a desire for a simpler, truer and more 


organic social life, 

Among the authorities quoted 
in the leading article of the t month may be men- 
tioned Frederic Harrison, Victor Hugo, Viollet-le-Duc, 
Vitet, and Professor Moore. 

It is hoped to return, later in the 
year, to certain phases of the same subject, and to offer in 
one of the autumn numbers of “ The Craftsman” both lit- 
erary sketches and reproductions of photographs made at 
Amiens, Chartres, Paris, and in various cathedral cities of 


England, 

The April number of the maga- 
zine will be devoted to the art of making and binding beau- 
tiful books. The principal article will treat of the produc- 
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tions of the Kelmscott Press, as well as of the work of a 
number of historic bookbinders. The contents will also 
include an account of “ The Life and Work of Mr. Cob- 
den-Sanderson,” by Emily Preston, and a technical paper 
“On the Binding of Books,” by Florence Foote of the 
Evelyn Nordkoft Bindery. 

The publishers of “The Crafts- 
man” gratefully acknowledge the receipt of a ——_ 
taken from a bronze portrait medallion of Robert en, 
The medallion was found in 1899 beneath the floor of one 
of the houses of the community established by Mr. Owen, 
at New Harmony, Indiana. It is owned - Mrs. Nina 
Dale Parke, of Avondale, Cincinnati, who offered the pho- 
tograph for publication, and, at the same time, 
her appreciation of the sketch of the English philan ist, 
her relative, which appeared in “ The ” for Feb- 
ruary. At the time of issue, it was tted that no por- 
trait of the subject of the sketch could be found, and it is 
now gratifying to announce that the want has been sup- 
plied through the interest of a reader. 
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TO gece te scope and the significance of this 
beginnings aot isdn Genaneaen a rs bed ete 
period, and w: C 

in the wath of Ruskin and Morris, we must eT 
acquaint ourselves with the old artistic cause and 

ples of which it was the modern tative. a 
this we must turn back the hands ‘an cation sae 
one of the most — periods of + world’s history; 
when society was cterized a crystalline structure 
which it had never before a and which it a — 


: . 
cathedrals which make a single artistic country Fe 
ern portion, or “royal domain” of France, the 
southern countries of: land, and the districts of Ger- 
many threaded by the Rhi The thirteenth — 
although the last in the history of Europe when a 
civilization was devoted to a uniform creed, was not 


religious. It was equally — political, in 


tinctively 

dustrial, artistic, practical, intellectual and devotional. 
And out of this consolida cued sce, a 
ae as Se i e t expression of 
-s aspiration and aesthetic im but also as that 


a corporate, civic life. 
During the time under wae, 


gerbe sy ce ralized governments came te 
a. oan citizen-pride, and marineunine a social Salad at 


once oe ioe Then rat for ihe first 
oe voice people was heard parliaments, 
and political power was controlled by tative as- 

semblies ; while, as a consequence of the friendly alliance 
of monarchs and people, arose the desire of the period to- 
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ward civilization, internal peace and good government, 
Then, as the next following result, there ensued produc- 
tion, both material and intellectual, on a colossal scale, at 
rapid rate, and from rich, virgin sources. 
aa epoch being so strongly 
organic, its art, or spiri expression, was necessarily 
structural, The uniform creed, single social scheme, 
common system of education, and one accepted of 
beauty, demanded a realization of the ideal which should 
epitomize and incarnate the poetic, artistic, and devotional 
irit of the age. This ization was attained in the 
thic cathedral which embodies more perfectly and de- 
fines more clearly than any other medium “ the sentiment 
of the infinite,” which, in the judgment of Michelet, was 
the greatest gift of the Middle Ages to humanity. 

To appreciate the imposing 
character of the cathedral, as it rose the principal monu- 
ment, the spiritual, civic, and aesthetic center of the com- 
munity in which it was placed, we must first gain an idea 
of the mediaeval city itseif, Every such town in Central 
Europe was primarily a fortress, and secondarily a place 
of residence, Owing to the violence of the times, protec- 
tion was first considered, and afterwards convenience and 
comfort. The city was surrounded with high walls, 
reaching, in the case of Florence at least, to the height of 
forty feet. Beyond the walls, were a broad moat and a 
complicated series of drawbridges, barbicans and out- 
works: which t apparatus of defence cramped the 
space and excluded light, air and vista. Within the en- 
closure, this prison-like character was further accentuated. 
There were few open spaces, and the streets were narrow 
paths adapted to the maintenance of warfare: such streets 
as we still find in the towns of Germany, and in Italian 
cities like Genoa and Florence, where, in case of civic 

chains suspended from great iron rings fixed into 
the masonry of the lower stories of opposite houses, 
proved an effectual barricade against invading enemies, 
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The area within the walls was largely occupied by 
SS ae and other — — ~~ 
a gen there was no citadel corresponding to that 
of the ancient city, like the Acropolis at Athens, or the 
Capitol at Rome. Instead, there rose a great cathedral 
or abbey, which, with its chapter houses and schools, 
often covered a tenth of the entire area, as in the cities of 


York and Amiens. 

Within these ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, everything rich and beautiful found its home; 
whether the thing was valuable in substance, or whether 
it had been ogg, se a by the application of art and 
craftsmanship, To fashion such objects the artisans of 
the Middle Ages passed their lives in darkened dwellings, 
and having infused their very spirit into the works of 
their hands, they deposited their finished productions at the 
shrine of some saint, and within the precincts of the 
cathedral sanctified by the presence of the sacrament. So 
in the material edifice centered the life and work of the 
period. And when, at its high altar, mystic rites and 
splendid ceremonies were in progress, the Gates of Heaven 
seemed to open, showing glorious visions of the Beyond. 
The cathedral so became the anti-type of the Golden Jeru- 


It is thus that God and the 
People are felt to be the joint architects of these wonderful 
structures, which evoke awe and admiration alike from 
the believer and the infidel ; causing the one and the other 
to know that something divine leaps up in the vaults and 
es re pre tg soaring spire and the 
sym great 

But the t fabrics of stone 
have their human as well as their . And, 
in common with all other supreme works of art, unite 
Se Their dual character has 
never, perhaps, received such adequate treatment as at the 
hands of Victor Hugo, in his “ Notre Dame de Paris,” a 
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book which is i English read- 
ers, who reg. heightened in 
effect by an elaborate al d. Such is 
only the envelope of the thought; for genius of the 
romance-writer was joined in the great Frenchman with 
the soul of an artist and the learning of an archa t. 
He conceived the Gothic cathedral such as later we s 

show it to be in a structural sense: that is, a vivified or- 
ganism, or being, made up of two intimately connected, 
yet sharply hostile forces. One of these forces, or ele- 
ments, he personifies in the archdeacon of Notre Dame: 
the representative of the churchly spirit, the erate the 
mysticism, in short, of the strength of the Middle Ages. 
To the other element he gives the form of a demon: 
dwarfish, with curved spine, projecting sternum and bow 
legs; age ge Oe lusty and aggressive; in short, a 
gargoyle of old ca changed from stone 
into flesh and blood, cleverly named Quasimodo, the 
almost, or as if man, and sym the untamed animal 


ons, 
aaah hich it eae fall 
spirit in whi was written, cannot to a 
deadly of 


ciate the artistic instinct which apprehended so 
that is implied, as well as clearly denoted in the supreme 


architectural expression of the Middle Ages. And apart 
from the unique characterization of that dualism peculiar 
to the times, which is recognized by all critics, there is 

the romance an accuracy of description which 
places before the reader a Gothic city and a Gothic 
cathedral with a vividness and force seeneaing period 
and people, as if they belonged to us who are now fret- 
ting away a short hour upon the stage of life. 

Further, in his judgment of the 
art of the Middle Ages, with special reference to its dual- 
ism, Victor Hugo coincides with other superior minds, 
Our own ellow, in the introductory sonnet to his 
translation of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” compares the 
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poem, with detailed accentuation of both sublime and 
ue elements, to a great — - then 
to name it: the “ al miracle 
Again, Robert Browning, in ie “Old Pictures ot 
ence,” makes one of the most brilliant contrasts ever yet 
instituted between classic and Christian art; indicating 
the great beauty and the limitations of the first ; and point- 
to the psy "the oma, aen rede, figures ofthe 


me d cate th English ete 9 sence 
may - a e c ymonds’ ap- 
chelangelo in gn his ie of 


fret, an mgr Bee Fe drama can 
ren eT ame tae 
blime with grotesque—by comparing or 
with Shakespeare, and he will be ready vd leave pol- 
ished, somewhat monotonous perfection of the first, for 
scenes in which the fool’s bells fe with the voles ol 

pa hero, and ena = ht 
Pret tg va cna 


their personal i eet — at once conceiva- 
ble and companionable, And as the Greek drama, unified, 
complete, perfect as to its adaptation of to whole— 
is outweighed in the balance of art the romantic 
ducan, $0 iets tage te seein ta the laws of con- 
Seen ne SE Ds Oe SG Se eee 
so the Greek its perfect 

mathema: calculated optical illusions, and its 
a at a glance—is less powerful, less su 
than the cathedral whose giant structure teems 
mystery. pulses with pasion, ann ll hing, seems a 


type of 

san ne tn eats 
more com: e comparison 

between the two great divisions of architecture and the 

two great types of the drama show itself to be. And as 
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at the mention of each name of Shakspeare’s heroes, a 
mighty personality leaps before our mental vision, so does 
the individuality of each cathedral impress our thought, as 
we recall Amiens, Chartres, and Beauvais, or yet again 
York, Lincoln, or Peter h, 

Although differing in what, in 
this connection, we may well call the countenance, 
cathedrals of the Gothic type plainly show their sisterhood, 
since they were generated by the same thought and the 
same spiritual im S ‘ expressed the 
unity of the age. And their ornament, so rich in symbol- 
ism, so imitative of life, could only have been the work of 
men and artists just awakening toa sense of the power and 
marvels of the natural world, and wholly differing from 
the Greeks, the Romans, and even from the Italians 
later than they, who looked upon nature only as a 
background for man’s action and as a mere foil for man’s 


beauty. 

It is not to speak rashly to say 
that the structure of the cathedral expresses the unity of 
the age in which it attained its perfection ; for architecture, 
as the outward result of the uncontrollable impulse to ex- 
ternalize any dominant, constant thought, is one of the 
surest indications of the spirit of any given age. 
thirteenth century was a period of unity in diversity, since 
great minds and geniuses wholly different from one 
another accepted one common order of ideas, and felt that 
they were together working out the same task, One and 
the same impulse toward the good, the true and the beau- 
tiful animated Langton, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the principal author of Magna Charta; St. Francis the 
Mendicant; Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of church 
philosophers; Roger Bacon the scientist; Dante and 
Giotto; St. Louis, of foclends ta and churchman; and 
Edward the First of land, jurist, general and mon- 
arch, This century was the golden age of kings and 
commons: the two interdependent elements of the new 
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society. It v Was an age ~ all natin found out 
the manhood and the genius of the hereditary ruler; and 
Jandy ape me cptterco Tage religion and 
necessity ea wanna oust Sa oe oon 
his task. ant + commuted tee oa 
is the hast aumamane of tha destin alt naan 
interesting to observe how closely the constructive princi- 
sien os Ce Collin eeu aeaee were Sea ee 
the interdependence which were the dis 

tho cll tried ts bean oct ae mi ee 


Ages. 

part of the typical Gothic 
structure performs a useful poor necessary function, and 
the fundamental principle of building is the concentration 
of weights and thrusts upon certain strong structural 
points—principally a paar These, together with 
their later auxiliaries, the flying buttresses, were made to 
resist the vault thrusts, a in this way, the nave was 
carried high enough to allow the introduction beneath the 
ee agp that admitted light over the roofs of 
the aisles. To accomplish this result was the architect- 
ural problem of the Middle Ages, and the Gothic style was 
evolved in the effort to solve it. The fully developed 
Gothic cathedral has been characterized as a building with 
a 200! of stane an8 Wine Gen ane ee are 

aes gage ee ee . 
ve no structural significance y part of mere 
curtains, This style of building was no invention of a 
certain school of artists, but rather a gradual evolution 
from the Roman through the Romanesque. It is a pecu- - 
oe re adenine ee ae scheme, as ex- 

iollet- c, perhaps greatest au 
upon the subject—is determined by, and yiak aaah 
is made to reside in a finely organized and clearly con- 
fessed framework, rather than in walls. This framework 
—as defined by arene architect—composed of 
piers, arches, and buttresses, is freed from every unneces- 
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sary encumbrance of wall, and is rendered as light 
in all its parts as is compatible with strength; “the 
stability of the fabric depending not upon inert mass- 
iveness — in the outermost abutments), but 
upon a logical adjustment of active parts whose op- 
posing forces neutralize one another and produce a perfect 


equilibrium.” 

It isa system of balanced thrusts 
in distinction from the ancient system of inert stability. 
And so fundamental and far-reaching in this peculiar 
mode of construction as the distinctive principle of Gothic, 
that it may be taken asa rule that wherever we find it de- 
veloped there we have a Gothic building, even though the 
ornamental elements connected with it may retain many 
of the Romanesque characteristics; while, on the other 
hand, wherever a framework maintained on vont en 
of thrust and counterthrust is wanting, there we have not 
Gothic, however freely the ornamental elements may dif- 
fer from those of the Romanesque. 

definition we 


In foregoing 
have the thought of Viollet-le-Duc, commented upon and 


amplified by Professor Charles Moore of Harvard Univer- 
sity, author of one of the most valuable works in English 
upon the development and character of Gothic architecture. 
he same writer, who insists that the Gothic was not an 
independent, although it was a distinct style, shows its 
very gradual evolution from the arched constructions of 
the Romans up to the point when it reached its highly 
organic state, in which every part of the structure 
formed some useful and necessary function. A 
to the two authorities quoted, a correct preliminary idea 
of the Gothic can be gained only by tracing the —< 
the process by which the system was evolved, 
authorities cite the Roman builders as the first who 
effectively used the arch; but it may be said in passing 
that the credit of the invention is, without doubt, due to 
the Assyrians, from whom architecture, engineering, and 
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—- The admission of the on into the buil 
art gave rise to the problem of counteracting the si 
thrusts exerted by it. External abutments were 
Arnong the Romano, as ate the that wat alo nw 
a as later, the thrust was also neu- 


enclosing 
below and contributed to the — 
whole structure; so that the thrust or outward chet 
was much more ‘Gon met, and the entire system Was 
practically inert. Thus balancing the thrust yee rs 
of walls: ee cee ene oe — 
never employed the buttress as we now know it. 
bythe Romancaqe ect ho fr wae fet we 
e Romanesque ects, who — 
the exterior of the wall with shallow pilaster strips pla 
against the internal divisions of the building. At first, 
this feature was little more than decorative, but, it served 
ternal structural li 


clere-story “the highest of the divisions of the nave). Itis 
first found, in a daguised frm, in the two great conven- 
tual churches of Caen, Normandy: the Abbaye-aux- 
Hommes and the Abbaye-aux-Femmes. In those, the 
vaulting, which dates from the twelfth century, was of 


such nature as to exert very strong side thrusts, to bal- 
ance which half-barrel ule 
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they imperfectly —— their task; the excessively 





ipauaeaaeamnead 
ward thrusts of the half-bar- : ; 
rel vaults themselves. 


Hers be 


Another Ss of devel- ee 
opment toward Gothic : Ba Sz 
style was due to the Lombard ' a Vis 
LE oo 


builders; who applied to the 
vault a system of stone ribs, 
projecting below the 


vault surfaces in a measure 


fe 


Trio 


io 


ma a 


Sr 


he application of the 
ribbed system of vaulting, to- 
gether with the bre mm 


ultimately led to the ea 
system, 


th ted aaa roates = re 
impression, the poin was not emp 
for aesthetic effect, but rather as a structural 


it exerts a less powerful thrust or outward namie “_ 
the round arch, and since its crown can be made to reach 
any level. Its introduction diminished the thrusts, did 
away with the necessity of doming to the extent demand- 
ed which i preset arch, and, by the structural possibilities 

it presented, gave a powerful impetus to invention, 
hen, the skeleton was perfected, the walls 
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in thickness, mans woe Coy lotta we have batons: sails 
mere curtains between the abutments, an 


sd ab cena ma We ie os 
between the piers. 


vnnutiuteimsiid mene 
s e dev cai 

As to its that also may be summarized in a few 
words, the F en ey ween ee 


nave, 
the eastern division of which forms the choir. Next, there 











are reinforced by flying buttresses, which are segments of 
arches rising from the outer abutments and springing over 


the aisle roofs. 

The flying buttresses are the 
most distinctive feature of the Gothic exterior, and struct- 
urally they tell the story of the high nave and lower side 
aisles within, in They introduced into the building art the 

ore 


system of vaulting, they produced a concentration of su 
ports and a resistance of thrusts, which made of 
structure into which they entered an organic body, com- 
posed of mutually helpful members, wholly different from 
the inert Roman pile, and truly expressive of the con- 
structive, unified and aspiring century which witnessed 


its development. 

+ sane wormage constituted, 
permitted the exercise two arts subsidiary to archi- 
tecture: sculpture and painting. In the opinion of the 
critics, sculpture assumed in the Gothic cathedral a vitality 
ae any other school roe? 
Ww the ornament, pure and simple, offers the fullest 
and most varied suggestion of nature ever attained, at the 
same time that it remains entirely subservient to archi- 
tectural demands. This opinion of students can not fail 
to convince the casual observer who wanders, even for a 
day, within the walls of any of the great churches of 
North iene exalitiin Sibbaibiadle Gen numba torwtnatit> 
tal and m . in their decoration, all tell the same 
story of vital force or vital beauty, and of perfectly 
adapted monumental treatment. 

In the cathedral the art of paint- 
ing was limited to expression by means of one medium, 





* 
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te ameo* for the admission of — which war- 
the dupiay ofa peculiar cxtamanahiptn whth the French 
y ofa peculiar 
workmen of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries have never 
been equaled, But these beautiful and brilliantly colored de- 
—— subject to the demands made by both material, 
and architectural fitness, were necessarily deprived of pictor- 
ial qualities, restricted to decorative value, and reduced al- 
most to the condition of heraldic designs. But once their 
ae a . Pa to a the ex- 
quisite uty g e@ great 
rosace of Notre Dame, Seohondte dan the rays 
oo) er ae mind the 
idea of “the rose of 





o-day, half-shorn of their 
utes tastes dis titinmaaaitiame tie tees 
oF 1793 in Fran or the Puritan excesses of the seven- 
teenth century in at ee eee | through the op- 
eration of that v. 
oie See 
proa majestic and a uty. ve lost 
through the destruction of the medi- 


= 
oe — and oon ce which they were = 
and crown, e can form a 

the effect made by one of these structures 

profile of the Gothic city, which shot up on ite 

into heaven its ae towns and gables; which was 

darkened by high enclosing walls; and which was sub- 

et to a fantastic play flights and shadows cast over its 
streets. 


carven walls, 


less builders of the late Middle Ages. And as the Gothic 
system of architecture is, without doubt, native to France, 
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it is the French cathedral which should receive our atten- 
tion in our effort to gain an idea of both the system itself 
and of the significance of its revival after centuries of neg- 


lect and scorn. 

As understood by the French 
architects, the nature of the Gothic style is exclusively 
pyramidal, from the base to the summit of the edifice, 
even in its least important parts: from which t 
arise the criticisms of Vitet and other French technical 
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ked 
tuated horizontal effects. The great 
whether complete, like those of Amiens and Rheims, or 
Se aaa as are several other great 
exam: show pyramidal tendency; while even 
~ — ae is all payer allow that the 
cade, or west front, ’ 
Gothic character; an eee eee have 


ever interesting it may sometimes be, from the historical 
point of view, as in the case of Lincoln cathedral, it can- 
not, as a rule, command admiration as an architectural 
combination. On the contrary, the facades of Paris 

Amiens are pronounced by authorities as almost 
equaled in structural grandeur. The first named 
noble creation of the early thirteenth century, less 
than the west front of Amiens, but grandly proportioned 


PES OR 
ia 
i 
ih 
Wn 
Has BSB 


8 
i 
: 
i 
z. 
5. 
Ee 


entire t, an arcade, 
stand twenty-eight giant statues; still above 
division, the great central rose, or wheel, flanked 
pointed windows; these latter being double, surmoun 


i 


- 


af 
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s so superb and so perfect that no correspond- 
ing group can be Gaol tose with them. 


ttained, ps, its 
tiful and symmetrical development. Its facade most dif 
fers from that of Paris in the construction of the portals, 


which are much more deeply recessed; the depth being 
quae ee the 
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pictorial Bible still attract the people, it 
quent to see grouped about the west front of Notre Dame 
of Paris companies of workmen or peasants who listen to 
the tions of some black-robed priest. A 

secon to the doctrines of the Christian faith is 


t pi Cla 
a asan = - the a mg oe Seas tothe rama 
apparently simple stories in stone of prophet, saint, 

d much literature of v. value and inter- 
been written regarding the “ hermetic philoso- 


a 


hers,” the “ Rosicrucians,” and other mystics who are 
bel reaching build- © 


eved to have been involved in the far 


In taking leave of the subject of 
facade sculptures, as treated in the French cathedral it is 


Qa. 


two 
vival: Ruskin and William Morris. The former devotes 
his matchless eloquence to the praise of the “Bible of 
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Amiens,” with special reference to that head of Our Lord, 
which is known as “le beau Dieu,” and which for majesty 
and superhuman beauty, almost alone among mediaeval 
sc has been compared with the Greek type of 
Zeus, The second enthusiast, Morris, in the opinion of 
competent judges, has written upon the same cathedral 
with a white heat of enthusiasm and a wealth of detailed 
insight never before lavished upon the subject. This is 
perhaps a partial and exaggerated statement, since the 
article so praised was composed in the author’s ear 
youth, and is wanting in that thorough and minute know: 
edge which is characteristic of his later work. But the 
essential qualities of good criticism can not be denied to 
this piece of writing, which is unfortunately too little 
known. Every word came directly from the young 
student’s heart, and he said simply and modestly : 

“I thought that even if I could 
say nothing else about these grand churches, I could at 
least tell men how I loved them, For I will say here that 
I think these same churches of North France the grandest, 
the most beautiful, the kindest and most loving of all the 
buildings that the earth has ever borne.” 

: are — the beginning of the paper 
e writes wi ppy and quaint expression : 

And those same builders, still 
ates teleumciasipay atte auitoaiaeeies at 
ove no great men, poets painters an 
such like, who are on earth now; no less than my breath- 
ing friends whom I can see looking kindly on me now. 
Ab! do I not love them with just cause, who certainly 
loved me, thinking of me sometimes between the strokes 
of their chisels; and for this love of all men that they had, 
and moreover for the great love of God, which they cer- 
tainly had too; for this, and for this work of theirs, the 
— cathedral front with its beating heart 

the thoughts of men, wrought into the leaves and flow- 
ers of the fair earth; wrought into the faces of good men 
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the west end, up to the belt of solemn windows, where, 
gh the painted glass, the light comes solemnly. 
Farewell to the cavernous porches of the west front, so 
grey under the fading August sun, grey with the wind- 
storms, grey with the rain-storms, grey with the heat of 
many days’ sun, from sunrise to sunset; nn 
sometimes, too, when the sun strikes it mr snowy- 
ok daiemeaaa Echaties 
er grey now, fretted into deeper grey, 
cssed tnty-Sleaty ty: the ailtven.<8 aetna tar tn 
Saad tos eb ne Sedan company of 
e risen, an ro ju ae 
hell-mouth and its flames gasping there, and 
that feed it; dean eade meme 


aawaen and by the roses growing 


“Farewell to the spire, gilt all 
over with once, a very gior- 
iously; dull and grey now, alas but still it catches, 
— Se acces 

ue summer ; an en maaan cae peteee: 
see the stars shining throu 
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ne ier 
gone, the spire that seems to rock, when across it, in 
wild ld Pebrunry nights, the clouds go westward,” 
Poetic and uplifting, indeed; 
valuable oe connotes, oe by what it de 





; ul end equally 
¥4/ that work which weighs, 
}/ compares, probes and 
sarge Its ee 
iery words pass where 
the of pure intel- 
fecnaal” cloak fails to 
— ee ee to the “ temple-mountain ” 


rom this ion towara the 
effect of the French oiaauion as a whole, we must return 
once more to remark certain of its prominent and most 
beautiful characteristics. These include, as we have 
already seen, the upright or pyramidal ten of the 
lines of the facade and the recessed portal; which last 
feature joins to its valuable aesthetic functions its service 
as an open book of religious and moral instruction, A 
third characteristic is the great rose, or wheel window, 
placed above the central portal; in the case of Notre Dame 
de Paris opening directly above the arcade or gallery of 
the kings, and flanked by two la hly decorated 
windows: a position which gave rise to Victor Hugo's 
fanciful oe of the priest at the altar, served by his 
deacon and his sub-deacon. In the cathedral of Amiens, 
the great rose pierces the wall at a much higher point 





-_ SS ee 
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than is the case with Notre Dame of Paris. It here again 
opens above an arcade of splendid statues, but this, in 
turn, runs above an elaborate open gallery of exquisite 
iat: a task the set-in dies nan a ne 
divisions of the facade counting from the ground level, Of 
poor erhyrbone epee op sng ge wy, 
and that, together bee the oe > 
marks a os the Gothic 

monize with esta — ctines othe er 
general existing tracery 
window an rere amie? pet are examples of the 
Flamboyant period in which ornament, like a parasitic 
plant, over-ran the French Gothic —, disguising its 
admirable constructive principles, and finally by its exces- 
sive demands for space and material in which to display 
itself, sa the life of the entire construction, as we 
shall fin at a later point of our study. 

The ae period, 
marked by the predominence of the flamed-shaped, wavy 
stone-defying line, is the third of the three t divis- 
nama a and 
critics simply as ertiary, just as the period just pre- 

oe a nae radiating (a name 
Rohenncenss aeeeeaeares 

or ae oa while the first division is 
ot again characterization, the Gothic Primary. The 
Flamboyant corresponds quite closely in point of time to 
the a in England, which was an age devoted 


to the vagaries of eee and which ended in 
complete degeneration — the 


From in eee ae statement 
regarding the substitutions and restorations which oc- 
curred, centuries ago, in the facade of the cathedral of 
Ane ip tae Ent ae eee 

uty, as it rose great square picturesq: 
town in the thirteenth century. But whatever it has lost, 
it is still perfect enough to serve as a type of the French 
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Gothic western facade, and in that capacity, perhaps, as 

an example of the culmination of all Gothic architecture, 

In view of its importance, therefore, it will be interesting 

to note the judgment of Professor Moore, wn eed 

as his is a mature and technical criticism, re- 

—_ from the rhapsody of the youthful William 
orris, 


This architectural 
writes: “The typical form of the French facade, as 
exhibited in the cathedral of Amiens, is a marvel of 
structural beauty. With the given conditions it is hard 
to see how a more successful result could have been 


and the myriads of ornamental details are distributed w 
a sense of largeness and breadth of total effect, no less 
than of delicacy in minute elaboration. The men who 


still largely unrecognized, it is due, in great measure, to 
the fact that our modern ideas have been formed under 
the influence of aesthetic guides, who, in over-zealous and 
unenlightened regard for classic, and neo-classic art, have 
failed to appreciate the real character of the arts of the 
Middle Ages.” 


From this carefully prepared 
analysis it would appear that in the great mediaeval work 
under consideration, the structural system has been car- 
ried out with the strictest logic and with a controlling 
sense of beauty; that it is an accomplishment of the high- 
est art, in which sound mechanical principles serve as the 
secure foundation for the exercise of the poetic imagina- 
tion. 


If now we turn momentarily to 
those English churches which were least influenced by the 
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builders of Amiens and Paris, Chartres, Reirns, or 
Bourges, we shall find their facades—as in case already 
—o cathedral—to 

wi 





mere screens of great 

front, wanting connection with the main 

body of the building, and f to indicate by their contours 
the structural scheme of the interiors. Beside, in the ab- 
ted churches, 


w found, do not display the rose window above the 
central This feature is one e of great 
beauty in , since it off and lines found 


rose or wheel recalls and justifies the already-q ex- 


is safe to say that the pointed opening can afford no ade- 
quate substitute for its loveliness, 

A last comparison made be- 
tween the French and the lish cathedral, 


Whereas, as we have seen, the 
Gothic body, com: for want of space, grew tall in 
France, and in continental districts subject to French 
influence, so, in England it lengthened laterally; the tran- 
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sept arms sprea out far beyond the nave and choir. 
pe ree a two divisions, a heavy tower rose, 
to which all lines and parts led up, as toa common center. 
The nave, comparatively low, and aieieaena in 
a square sanctuary, gave no ——= 

pre epee 4 the apse of the eich coded 
and did —_— the light but sinewy lines of the flying- 
buttresses which charm the eye, at the same time that 
they are a so eames in their contribution to 
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— aaany rear mcngmer which 
addecs 
The -buttress is the last 
feature of the French ——ae our limits of a 
permit us to consider. Upon this hard-working member 


of the livin Cae kate ‘ithe stability of the structure is 
— —e a effect a perfect resistance or 
adiocaite teral pressure of the vaults of the 
high sanctuary a sro and intricate problem, but 
one which ee again and again solved by the mathe- 
matical ability always characteristic of the French or 

The flying-buttress in its perfect development, consists 
two superimposed arches which act se et . 
springing from the sanctuary wall running to a pier- 
buttress terminating in a pinnacle. This termination, ad- 
mirably combining constructive and ornamental functions, 
is a device for weighting the top of the buttress, and of so 
increasing the resistance against the vault thrusts. The 
-buttress system, instituted in France in the 
ee a ee ee 

ca of Amiens and Reims, and 

eS tk cathedral of 
Cologne, w: in coaly, a French church standing 
upon German soil, The perfected system which was, 
we have seen, the solution of an intricate problem in 
mathematics, served also the artistic purpose sought after 
by all great builders : that of by an external 
feature the design of the interior, And ‘ore, wherever 


; 
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we find the flyin buttress, juciutinesteidtens inted in 


our expectation y nave, with many vaults, 

arcaded stories, she g the sanctuary, and radiating 

rr the a consisting the highest interior beauty 
French cathedral. 

And now enough has been said 


to show how the strongly organic thirteenth century ex- 
pressed itself in the art which is the exponent of civiliza- 
tion. In France, architecture degenerated with the growth 
of the monarchy, the increase of despotism and the de- 
cline of communal freedom. In England, the beautiful 
ane forms (which gave their name to the Lancet, or 

ly English period) were, in the course of time, over- 
run and obscured by floriated decoration, selon, ntl William of 
en in _ — of Winchester, — the 
oe y introducing vigorous, straight, verti- 
cal lines, by enclosing doorways and arches in squares, 
parent, Bet once agin tempered rectangular com- 


This was — Perpendicular Age of which, perhap, the the 
best known example is the Lady Chapel of Westminster 
Abbey, which was erected in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, by the first Tudor sovereign. 

It is therefore everywhere ap- 
parent in England, as well as in France, that the accent 
given to the structural elements marks the age as well as 
the value of a Gothic monument; that ornament unless it - 
be combined with function has no reason for existence, 
and that when it forced itself, as an intruder, into the 
mathematical problems of the builder, it brought with it 
the germ of decadence. 

c architecture, as the ex- 
on of one of the most amis ages of the world’s 
on , was an art necessarily despised during the period 
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of the Renascence; since this was a time of negation, 
when religious belief, social life, education and art suffered 
the most radical of changes. The great edifices could not 
be ignored, but they were threatened by the same fate 
which has overtaken the Colosseum at Rome; a structure 
which Browning, in his Sordello, calls the outworn shell 
of a world. For many these cathedrals and churches 
came to represent a stage in social progress which had 
passed, yielding up to higher, or at least to freer conditions 
of thought. Italian influence became dominant in art, 
through the medium of the Revival of Letters; since Italy 
by reason of her genius, her state of culture and her geo- 
graphical position, was the first to receive and the first to 
propagate the “ New ing,” derived from the classic 
Greeks, Italy thus eens the great art of the Middle 
Ages as barbaric, and in scorn gave it the name of one of 
the ae who had overrun the peninsula and contribu- 
ted to the downfall of the ancient civilization. The word 
Gothic came to imply all that was fantastic and grotesque 
in art. The active, organic building-principles were 
abandoned, and a return made to the structure composed 
of inert masses. In church architecture, one great model 
claimed acceptance. This model named the Petrine, from 
St. Peter’s at Rome, was, in reality, based upon Pantheon 
of Agrippa, which, after having served as an inspiration 
to the architects of the sixth century, who built Santa 


Sophia, at Constanti was copied on a magnificent 
a basilica, and afterward in smaller 
proportions ghout the two ispheres. 


In England, the country to 
which we must now turn our attention, the Italian influ- 
ence, has, at different periods, been dominant; inspiring 
the arts and literature, sometimes to the point of causing 
them to produce works of great genius, sometimes only 
dwarfing or retarding the development of fine strong 


national characteristics. 
In the latter half of the seven- 
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teenth century, Sir Christopher Wren, an acknowledged 
enius, designed St. Paul’s London, while subject to the 
ination of the domed edifice. But gifted as he was 
mathematically, he could not do otherwise than to under- 
stand, even in the unfavorable times of the Restoration, 
the artistic claims of the Gothic. As is evident in his 
London work in the pointed style,—St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, and St. Dunstan’s in the East, or yet again at All 
Souls’, Oxford,—he seized betidho csataptedbeitedelen 
and the picturesque forms of the Gothic, although he 
showed a disregard of its details which can not be par- 
doned by the modern connoisseur and After the 
Great Fire of London, he unsuccessfully restored West- 
minster Abbey, with the unfortunate results which still mar 
the beauty of its facade. But the work was accepted by 
- le whose eens of the beauty and meaning of 
e style was ming ith open contempt. 

By the middle of the following 
century—the eighteenth—there were scattered throughout 
England a number of historical scholars who interested 
themselves in the Gothic purely from the antiquarian 
point of view, since the philosophy of history was not yet 
solved. Among these gentlemen was Horace Walpole, 
whose high place in politics and society lent importance to 
his acts. And it was he who, perhaps the first in Eng- 
land, conceived the idea of the Gothic Revival. In his 
famous residence at Strawberry Hill, built in 1753, he em- 
bodied his ideas of the pointed style as he believed it to be. 
But to-day, critics are at a loss to understand how such 
indifferent specimens as were furnished by this and other - 
structures could have aroused enthusiasm, more especially 
as they could be easily compared with beautiful originals. 
Still the careless reproductive work resulted in good, in 
that it — — ee the as to - ancient 
buildings, and chang e ion of a ing hour into a 
real impetus toward sincere and elevated art. i he charm of 
contrast, without doubt, drew many into sympathy with 
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the Gothic Revival, for throughout the century the classic 
influence was strong: in architecture, where the 
style produced much that was attractive and harmonious; 
. in painting, where to rival Sir Joshua was the height of 
ambition opening before every young artist of promise. 
With the early years of the 
nineteenth century, when the commons of England were 
slowly gaining their citizen-rights, when political disabili- 
ties were being removed from Roman Catholics and Jews 
—in short, when a national sense long held in abeyance, 
was asserting itself throughout the Kingdom, then, as a 
natural consequence, the love of the ic—as the ex- 
pression of a whole people—grew stronger and stron- 
ger. It was thought fitting that a gentleman’s resi- 
dence should reproduce or suggest some famous 
abbey, church, civic building, or even castle. Among the 
most remarkable of the works in architecture produced at 
this time is Fonthill Park, which in spite of many tech- 
nical errors still remains beautiful and grand. When 
thrown open to the inspection of the public, as it was in 
1822, it caused a degree of enthusiasm difficult to describe. 
Its facade and towers, its interior gallery of excessive 
length, its painted glass and tapestries were regarded al- 
most as ic creations. But the most important and best 
archi work of the period was the reconstruction of 
Windsor Castle by Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, which dates 
from 1826, and is a wise adaptation of old conditions to 
modern requirements. It is a feudal dwelling of the period 
of the Edwards and Henrys fitted to be a royal residence 
of the present day, and the admiration which it first ex- 
cited, has never been lessened by subsequent judgments. 
With the year 1830 began that 
revival of zeal in the Anglican Church known as the Ox- 
ford Movement, which, in claiming an independent origin 
for the Established Church of England, entailed a new in 
terest in church sae and church service. The old 
ecclesiastical buildings of the country—churches, abbeys 
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and colleges—became the objects of a tender solicitude 
which resulted in a systematic and classified study of their 
artistic qualities. Writings relative to the pointed archi- 
tecture of the Kingdom had indeed begun to appear in the 
latest years of the eighteenth century, notably John 
Carter’s “ Architecture of England,” which bears the im- 
print of 1795. This was followed by the extensive and 
very well-known works of John Britton and of Pugin the 
elder, the publication of which extended through the years 
1805-1838. These writings had done much to diffuse a 
wide-spread though indiscriminating admiration of the 
Gothic, but with the inception of the Oxford Movement, 
a spiritual interest was added to antiquarian curiosity in 
all that related to the subject. The exponent of these new 
views was Pugin the younger, in whom an in- 
tense nature unbalanced judgment, and whose long 
devoted study of religious themes carried him into the 
Church of Rome. In an outburst of the spirit which so 
thoroughly possessed him he wrote: “Let us choose the 
glorious before the Reformation as our and let 
us ce the —_ effects of the Mi Ages 
before the accursed light of reason had deluged the world.” 
Pugin that art should 
surangshunn has putenthee eapachibeeaeactanedlped 
en his position he a to immutability 
his new Church, the mother of all Christian art. But he 
forgot that in so far as architecture was concerned, there 
had been a continuous, unresting change since the age of 
Constantine. He clamored for “truth of materials, truth 
of construction, truth of ornament.” But in making: 
these excessive demands, he lost the sense and ion 
of the things to which he abandoned himself with so much 
devotion and ardor. He failed to understand that if he 
could have succeeded in reproducing a Gothic building, 
— to the point of deceiving the critic, he would have 
guilty of artistic forgery. In realizing the weakness 
of the attempts until then made in the field of the New 
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Gothte; hhe'loat steht of afl tisha hin: destes tenis yan- 
fection of change e practically demanded that art should 
C. 


es, social and economic, which had oc- 





was unqualified and discriminating, he recognized that no 
style has ever had an equal value as bearing the impress 
of original genius ante we character of an age. 
But he ignored the process of evolution which works as 
incessantly in the immaterial as in the material world. 
He could not, or did not wish to understand that phases 
of art are not to be revived, exhibited, obscured or changed 
at pleasure, and that it is impossible to recall what is past. 
His error lay in the fact that he sought to imitate, rather 
than to accept the lessons of mediaevalism. He did not 
ee to promote — such as —— = 
ent of an art organic and expressive li t 
the Middle Ages. He never ted to the full mean- 
ing of the great subject. inspirations were never 
comparable and parallel with those of the builders whose 
art and epoch he so fervently desired to recall and renew. 
al ed in both ‘asadee se eae ~ 
vival progressed in e religi an e sec 
world, Another writer, Rickman, as early as the year 
1817, in an essay entitled: “An Att to discriminate 
the Styles of Architecture in England,” had done much to 
classify the hitherto misunderstood Gothic principles. And 
although somewhat inadequate and imperfect as the be- 
ginnings of criticism necessarily are, it served as a sub- 
stantial basis for all subsequent study of _— archi- 
tecture of land; so that later experts, like Sharp in 
his “Seven Periods of English Church Architecture,” 
published in 1851, wrote niin to invalidate the general 
correctness of the earlier work. 
But it was not only in popular- 
izing the knowledge of artistic principles that the Gothic 
Revival made progress. A very important work 
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was added to the New Gothic structures of England. 
Charles Barry ie ike * Pa 
+ or ouses ar- 
liament sometimes otherwise called the Palace of West- 
minster; a great structure whose impressiveness never leaves 
the mind of even the most careless observer. It is known 
that the first drafts of this architect were teomeditaar 
esting and meritorious portions of his work, and that he 
aa to its detriment at least one important feature of 
which constitutes his great claim to remem- 
—— t in spite of the height of the towers which 
dwart the long stretches of wall, not only detractin pam 
their proportions, but also des ——— the effect 
beautiful ornamentation ; in spite of the unfortunate ae 
of the Thames and of London fog and smoke upon the 
a gree material, the Houses of Parliament ae i 
position among modern architectural works, an 
P eoegntne «pe oe the di of the bodies of ae 
are seat and home. praise is given 
critics to a third important Gothic monument erected in 
neo theninetenth century that is, the museum 
building served an impor- 
rote aesthetic purpose, ee Siena from its artistic 
merits or demerits; since the discussion of its features and 
defects awakened interest and promoted knowledge and 
scence Se oat a eos tg men who were to 
become arbiters of taste in England. 
soa As amen ant art have se 
allies, together flourishing in e organic ages 
society, together declining in the critical periods—so artis-- 
tic movements in —— have often 
or a ae the great school of 
thought. dway in the nineteenth century, W: 
Morris and Edward Burne-Jones sat together at a matricu- 
lation examination on the benches of one of its colleges. 
And the friendship that day formed, wrought miracles for 
the revival of,a true mediaevalism and for the artistic re- 
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generation of England. These two men neither advo- 
cated nor practiced imitation, if we may except their youth- 
ful efforts, when the spell of their new studies was stron 
upon them and their own individuality had not yet rea 
maturity. And the more virile of the two geniuses, Mor- 
ris, had carried with him since early ood a love of 
the old churches of England, which he had studied in his 
characteristic way: not after the manner of an antiquarian, 
but as one who would understand the intention and spirit 
of a great system of art. Therefore, after being enlight- 
ened as to the nature of true Gothic, by his journey dur- 
ing his undergraduate days among the cathedrals and 
churches of Northern France, he oted himself to the 
cause of developing an art for the people, which should 
become a necessity, and not an ornament of life. He, like 
Ruskin, saw in the beautiful cathedral at Amiens, the 
symbol of a time when art was a religion, and when labor 
was allied to art in a fruitful union productive of civic 
honor and honesty in a development never since reached. 
And through the influence of Morris and Ruskin, the 
teachings of the Bible of Amiens has reached out to lands 
beyond the sea. The final lesson of the Gothic Revival 
has not not yet been taught, for the influence of the move- 
ment is still felt wherever there is an impetus toward an 
art which shall be maintained by the encouragement, the 
wise criticism and the love of the whole body social. 








THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATION 
OF ART 


VERY near enegment it be social or biological, if 
it is to survive, must seek pleasure and avoid pain, 
Without accepting any particular theory of ethics, it is safe 
at least to say dost Gin Ghingy whidhateitylncsntenacten 
pt academe The best social relations 


test amount of ha: to those 
Loe rn 
in the satisfac- 


Pleasure consists 
es and desires. Hitherto the a 
been so hard that the great majority 


kind have found all thei chasembta Gaelinn 
simply to avoid hunger an ae 
t would secure even these primal necessities to 


Pe Hey eS arm ae 
Pine man’s wants, 
instincts and impulses has usually been very imperfect; 
some of the motive forces, which from 
of view of the social student are fundamental. s 
ne ee tates 


a physiology of the brain, 


“ Human See is based 

upon the possibility of a natural and harmonious satisfac- 
tion of the instincts One of the most important instincts ~ 
— ee ee the in- 
an ers, criminologists, and 
“hilseouhess uently imagine that want makes man 
work, This is an erroneous view. e are forced to be 
CS CE Se eee The instinct of 
the greatest source of happiness, 

if it were not for the fact that our present social and eco- 
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nomic organization allows only a few to gratify this 


instinct,” 

The present social organization 
has divided the functions of the social body, and then failed 
to correlate them in such a manner as to obtain that unity 
and completeness which is essential to either human hap- 
<i cai. depend teameaeammes tee tae 
° ts a . Ev uman 
function Pils of any adequate healthful, na gratifica- 
tion. None of them succeeds in any full 
measure of pleasure, while nearly all give rise to great pain 


and suffering. 

The im of this fact can- 
not be overestimated, The artist and artistic have 
couae/to So patna On revenaah cr enenaonian ret 
it is only when a Ruskin or a Morris uses them, and in 
some way correlates them with the whole of life that they 
interest any save the dilettanti. But if it be true that that 

is artistic which gives the greatest ure to the 
minds most fitted to d it, and if the chief end of 
life is to seek pleasure, the conclusion follows that the chief 
aim of social workers should be to make society artistic. 
Viewed in this way, the word artistic obtains a much 
deeper meaning than when spoken at an afternoon tea 
concerning some elaborate of bric-a-brac. 
rtistic, in the sense in which I 
este net Sant Seer a ee ee ae 
parenteral, Sete | wo Fy 
means possessing such a unity, and correlation of parts to 
the whole, as to give the greatest amount of pleasure pos- 
- mane der mcmangeen mye psapeineapes 
and power of appreciation on part persons Ww 
come in contact with the object. It implies, that, if the 
greatest possible pleasure is to be derived, both man and 
environment eee this quality of symmetrical 
tion, 


completion and 
Using the word artistic in this 
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Other phases of society present 
this same inartistic isolation with its painful accom 
ments. It is a fact of frequent observation by 
dents that t the modern person does not know how to 

nw 9 Play, if it is to have any essential meaning, 
should signify the pleasurable exercise of human faculties. 
But it is true that the majority of mankind eooe 

ent time, even if they had the 

know how to obtain any intense 
exercise, 


he classical example of this 
ignorance is the London lee whose idea of a holiday 
is to rent a friend’s cab and ride on the inside over the 
same route that he follows, seated on the box, every other 
Sao pecan’ Gees Geliiegn aah capeemaas 

tion t ae ap- 
paratus are constructed simply for the purpose of giving 


¢ 
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ee er “ee = ap generar Ae 
healthful manner, Even then, the gymnasium soon be- 
comes a “bore,” and the dail v4 “exercise” a “task.” So, 
- various games are invented, and the more completely 
these Seca ae il gy ol oe 
more are V. until > » aan t- 
ing, and automobile racing become the of social rec- 
reation, But in every one of these bape teremnt 
evident that the main element of enjoyment is the utterly 
unsocial one of snobbishness. These games are princi- 
= y enjoyed because their practice ee a certain 
dge of respectabili ee ae ct that those 
who can do these best: the “professionals,” the 
pugilists, wrestlers, pl chauffeurs, etc., not only do 
by ‘ae = enjoyment “one their *“ —. but et om oo 
ose who claim to be aiming at very goal w 
the others have attained, 
aa vane it is when Soe 
oa th e er esr e great mass e 
the painfulness of their pleasures becomes fully appar- 
a Their idea of enjoyment is —— based upon a 
— of eating or drinking: a t significant comm 
in selon the nature of the ¢ daily life of ie wan 
to masses of mankind, The principal emer 
aon t connected with Thanksgiving and Christmas, in 
per rr of millions —- be a is ee possibility A gran 
an — to a condition satiety. very 
idea of marking off one da remainder of the year 
to indicate the time when tea of hunger and taste is 
fully satisfied, is enough to answer those who would call 
the critics of our present society “pig philosophers.” Inci- 
dentally it might be worth while to notice — 
that commercialism has influenced nearly all 
amusements by the introduction of a feaoatél considera- 
— a vee form of —, This nr once more 
e absolute impossibility of completely isolating any phase 
of life from the industrial basis of society. 
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Let us examine another social 
function and observe how near it comes to meeting the 
test which we have set up as artistic. Education, as well 
as “play” and “art,” has isolated from all social rela- 





“cramming” process, ially when it deals with dry 
facts isolated from all relation to the social whole, is now 

to be a painful, and hence an injurious process 
to those who are subjected to it. 

We have thus seen that owing 
to their isolation from vital social relations, neither art, 
education, nor even amusement, as now understood, gives 
samy ge = just because all these interests are defec- 
tive in those relations toward society as a whole, which 
would make them truly artistic, 
social basis, the prod an — oad ou 

i i uctive process, the creation of “ P 
what do we see? ae Cane any Geena Se aneeD a> 
ducing masses in their work? To ask the question is to 
answer it. On every hand, performance of the essential 
labor of society is looked upon as an evil to be avoided, 
and few indeed who are actually concerned with it, ever 
think of I there for ing pleasurable, artistic, 
‘ enjoyable, The production of “goods” has become an 
evil. Here we find the fundamental cause of the whole 
“inartistic,” and hence painful, character of our present 
society. This is one more witness to the truth of the 
philosophy of economic determinism. Unless the produc- 
tion of the necessities of life can be made beautiful, pleas- . 
urable and instructive, our whole society must remain dis- 
organized, disintegrated, productive of pain, and inartistic, 
A school, a factory, a studio, or a gymnasium, as a thing 
by itself, is an anomaly and must fail of its 
What is needed at the t time is a process of synthe- 
sis and correlation. Tolstoi has seen a portion of this 
truth, but he becomes ridiculous in proposing his remedy. 
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He can only rail at division of labor and specialization of 
function, He demands that we go back to the period of 
cumbersome individualistic labor, with its imperfect 

Guostiion, toon Settan neandletienyelien tenths emeudaen 
to the possibilities of a higher, grander and more artistic 
correlation of the marv more perfect processes of 


to-day. 

This truth has been partially 
seen by workers in many fields and, in consequence, many 
partial attempts at tion have been made, One of 
the most interesting of these attempts is found in the field 
of education. In the kindergarten movement an effort is 
made to unite play and instruction, and in the manual 
ene i ouieencaaaniraeme a with instruction, 

t perhaps most significant e attempts as yet 
made is the new handicrafts movement. There are two 
reasons why this movement is more significant than the 
others. In the first place, it aims at a somewhat wider 
correlation than any of the other movements, since it in- 
cludes in its synthesis three factors, instead of two. It 
aims at the correlation of productive work, beautiful forms, 


and to some extent, pleasurable exertion. Its representa- 
tives would unite workshop, studio and pla More 
important still, they have realized in an indefinite and as 
yet often very im ee ee: arene 


the fundamental productive process. 
their work in connection with 
that process. Nev , this movement, also, in many 
ways, is fundamentally defective. One of its defects is 
that among the social factors which we have enumerated, 
(and our classification makes no pretense of being ex- 
haustive), the handicrafts movement neglects the educa- 
tional factor. Save through occasional » publica- 
tions, exhibitions, and a few a ces, it does little edu- 
cational work. It bears little ne 
formative forces that are really determining the minds of 
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would make modern society “artistic,” is so to synthesize 
eae work of —— on 
great uctive processes at once t - 
tive. This sounds simple, but when once the le of 
any society shall find their highest pleasure ouvidinn 
education in creating the necessities of that society, we 
have come as close to a perfect system as the mind 
of man has yet been able to conceive. 
us At the same time, any adequate 
examination of our present social organization con- 
vince anyone that such an ideal is utterly i ble of 
even approximate realization, without a com 
tion, All attempts to realize any portion of this ideal 
within that society must be ized as foe 
Moreover unless these facts are 
attempts are liable to become ludicrous. piemennte 
pele tage oredr connie a FH 
how eriorate in present 
established as an “ institution” apart from the home be- 
comes a place where tired, over-worked mothers “ get rid” 
real any el Samulyginpasemtieiendes lina 
ti ip, play at very 
philosophy itself degenerates into a dilettante, parrot-like 
repetition of phrases, and the whole thing becomes to a 


great farcical, Manual training yee « —— 
science,” apart from the productive sources oo 
gad den a thing originally oe ee 

es a the or, — 
they rev a upon which they rest, 


haneeiene for servants and os i 
eek ae oa toe 


with the actual a processes, be- 
come the playthings Oe an 
lee 


All such efforts are imperfect, 
unsymmetrical and “inartistic,” because they lack that 
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The only vital portion of present society, as indeed 
of every other society is the po , is the a —_ supplies wants, 
produces goods, movements 
enumerated leave this — ms ial aie 
from the actual productive eae 2 “ey ion 
e © processes, too many 
would-be craftsmen play at — in private work- 
Seeing no way to correlate the gigantic industrial 
forces of to-day, and to use them for their purposes, they 
look backward to a ee and inferior oth yarn stage, and 
become reacti Even Morris was not wholly free 


from this defect. one thing William Morris never 
did, (and in this he was unlike too many of his imitators), 
and that was to cut himself off from all the forces that 
were working to make his ideals possible. He was able 
to see that the difficulties confronting him were inherent 
ada ae and that the 

his ideals lay in eae 

g its growth throu 


sco der i = = 
ca) stage into snap stage, the next oie in 
social evolution, Let me emphasize this point, since it is 
oa most eee whole — —_ — — 
ts, presents a hos attitude tow 
al cots to restore the conditions of healthful, pleasurable, 
tiful workmanship, Competition denies the product 
efrace tothe actual socal mart, and compel to ci 
Wane sla Soin the prod of ft a 
homo very es cer to im- 
i deen. eee eee sane 
ive ‘did Exploitation deprives the over- 
ae arena 
or artistic merit. An environment 
prs son coarseness of the parvenu among the 
eoisie and of a debased animality 


the coarseness 
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among the proletariat. Under these conditions any move- 
ment toward the revival of the beautiful, the t, and 
the good,—in short of the artistic, —which not con- 
avcituatnh han oun eh ites er aa hope me 

t, cut - 
ont wisn ond aiticheoaaaane wenn 
row, incomplete, an to a most 
inartistic and uncraftsmanlike attitude, toa ication in 
in fact of everything for which it claims to stand, Its fol- 
lowers can have no vital connection with society, no broad 
outlook, unless they can connect themselves with the act- 


ment. Here they can join hands with those who consti- 
tute the essential productive factor of the present society, 
and who must be the dominant factor in the coming 
society, and can work with them for a common end, In 
this way, they can really make their force felt upon the 
coming generation and strengthen their influence with the 
present, 


recognized this 4 Willian Moots Levene fall well 
ani own as 
for his activity in the political socialist movement, as for 
aarken : ace : on sar uaa 
t y have very orgotten the most 

ion of his teachings, and know absol of 
fe actual laborers an the liber ssoetuies” waits 
an easy ungracious to point out specific instances 
fe Cee 
isolation what should be its foundation. Suffice to 
say that separated from all fundamental connection with 
social life, it has lapsed into vagaries, and has often 
strayed so far from its original paths as to be well-nigh lost 
in tism and eccentricity. I am glad to see that there 
are, at present, signs of a true revival of craftsmanship 
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which, by virtue of the fact that it will embrace a wider, 
fuller synthesis than any previous movement, shall be fully 
entitled to call itself “artistic.” 


a 


THE MODERN CRAFTSMAN: 


The Question of His Livelihood 


T remains to be seen whether the Arts and Crafts 
movement, which is spreading so rapidly throughout 
aie a passing fancy, or whether it 
means a revival of the true art spirit, 
The society of Arts and 
Crafts is not more than five years old, and immediately 
following its early exhibition there came announcements 
from many cities, and then from the larger towns of simi- 


lar exhibitions by societies which had just sprung into ex- 
istence. From this fact, one is led to question whether 
this activity is an expression of genuine interest in handi- 
crafts, or whether it is prompted by a spirit of imitation 
and rivalry. 


For my own part, I am not in- 
clined to take these societies too seriously; as I believe 
that much of both these motives underlies their eee: 
and that it rests with the craftsmen themselves wh 
handicrafts shall have a permanent place in American life, 
or whether the societies and the work shall ultimately fail 
through want of support. 

f an old inet alk aia ‘difficulties 
ening of an spirit bri it itti 
that cannot be ignored. Both men and conditions have 
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changed ; rane a tendency in many quarters to re- 
strict and fetter the work of the present generation by the 
traditions and conditions of craftsmanship several centur- 
ies ago. This is a sentimental movement, and it cannot 


To make my point clear, let me 
illustrate! There are those who insist that handwork, if 
it is to have integrity, must be done entirely by hand ; that 
the artist should create his raw materials, as well as deco- 
rate them; that he should avoid all machine-made ee 
ducts as the basis of his work, no matter how much they 
might facilitate his efforts. When carried to extremes, 
this is utterly senseless. One might with as much reason 
say that no table, or chair can have integrity, or beauty 
of workmanship, unless the maker of it cut down the tree 
and hew out by hand the materials from which it is made ; 
or, that no potter can make a beautiful vase, if he does 
not dig with his own hands the kaolin from the earth. 

' This antagonism to machinery 
thwarts artistic progress in two ways. It forces the 
artist to waste unnecessary time in his raw materials, and 
thus restricts his output; it also refuses to encourage the 
manufacturer of these commodities to uce an artistic 
material that can be wrought into its shape by the 
artist. Manufacturers ever stand ready to furnish what 
is demanded, and will out any suggestions which 
artists may give them; so that if there is a demand for a 
special texture, or finish, it is furnished at once. The 
value of machinery thus working under the direction of 
art, can not be overestimated, as it places at the command . 
of the general public products of superior quality. 

vea interest in this 
matter; since in my own industry,—the making of 
Abnakee rugs,—I have been criticised for my use of a 
machine-woven, all-wool material made to my special 
order. In the judgment of my critics, I should induce my 
neighbors to return to sheep raising and hand weaving of 
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woolen yarns, both of which employments have been 
long abandoned in this region, because they were too 
unprofitable (owing to the soil and peculiar local condi- 
tions), to provide even the simple living which these people 
require. Apart from the great responsibility of on 
these industries, in order to pay a living wage, I sh 

be forced to give a double, or even greater, price for what 
would not serve my uses nearly so well as the ma 
made material, which can be obtained, in any quantity, 
and without a moment’s concern. This division of labor 
with a manufacturer leaves =, as the promoter of the 
industry, quite unhampered b r outside problems, and 
free to devote myself to the question of making 


anni use ofthe raw material 

rom sheer necessity the crafts- 
man must avail I ce = that he can derive 
from science and machinery. is changed since the 


time of the early gilds, when work was executed under 
almost ideal conditions; when living was simple and 
cheap, and when workmen strove to be recognized as 
artists; when the master and the apprentice weledl 
ana yo a common aim; when r+ a no 
tyrannical foremen, or walking delegates unions 
to sow seeds of indifference and distrust. It is not from 
the ranks of workmen Pg live humbly, that a 
craftsmen are drawn; for workmen are no longer in- 
spired with artistic feeling, This was killed, long 

, nt which reduces a man to its own lev 

odern craftsman is not one who can exist on a few 

cena, and make up the dct with the = 
which is supposed to irradiate his 
trary, he is an artist who works. ik caer oe 
cutie —_— and many oumar He has excep- 
ti » and represents years of artistic training. 
He cannot use the laborious methods of mediaeval crafts- 
men, and—live. If he is to prosper in his work, he must 
avail himself of aids undreamed of by former workmen. 
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If he persists in old ways too rigidly, his zeal will have 
ample opportunity to or his craft will not support 
him; and, forced to abandon his noble enthusiasm to 


employ 
ment that will pay his board. If, after a few years of 
stevemafina, ke fella, hie dliedih avn adiank socaua: Coie 
as he stands for an ineffectual fight with necessity. In- 
stead of having helped to build up a great cause, he has 
cut away just as much ground as he stood upon, and he is a 





for the craftsman was the chief topic discussed by the 
president of the Boston Arts and Crafts Society, at a re- 
cent meeting, and it is one which deserves the most 
thorough and practical attention. 
bisinid I regard a as I have 
cri as an unnecessary waste uman energy, 
which can and must be avoided by an intelligent accept- 
ance of modern conditions, and I feel that the fate of the 
Arts and Crafts movement depends largely upon the good 


sense of its promoters, 

A serious responsibility is placed 
upon the pioneer workers in America ; for they are estab- 
lishing a precedent. T must not only reach an ex- 
ceptionally high stan of workmanship, in order to 
make their work commensurate with the price which they 
must demand for hand-work, but they must have execu- 
tive ability as well, and they must place their work on a 
sound financial basis through the use of common business 
judgment. But let me not be misunderstood tocommend . 
a commercial spirit in these industries! That is far from 
my mind, Still, one cannot ignore the fact that a handi- 
craft means more than the expression of an artistic tem- 
a = some material object. It must mean a 


ood for all who engage in it. 
"reoties responsibility resting 
upon a craftsman is his duty to bring his work before the 
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blic by means of exhibitions, Much as this may mean 
oS his personal benefit by the extension of the knowledge 
and sale of his work, it means far more; since his success 
inspires others to take up the same work, This country 
affords a limitless market, and one must not try to control 
it for his own use. Each new competitor who enters the 
field, does but add to the value of the particular form of 
art-work, and he increases, rather than divides, the market. 
One great hindrance to frequent 
exhibiting is the burden of express charges, which usually 
falls upon the exhibitor. In my own experience, I was 
obliged to find a solution of the matter, or otherwise to re- 
fuse many invitations; as I could not afford to send ex- 
hibits of Abnakee rugs to distant places. So, at length, 
I adopted a rule to accept no invitation, unless the carriage 
were paid for me. This is but just; for, if one sends a 
a new kind of hand-work to an exhibition held for the 
sole end of instructing and encouraging the public to en- 
gage in handicrafts, it is right that ie’ cost of placing the 
work before the public should be defrayed by the societies 
formed for that purpose. In my own case, the cost to each 
society was but a trifle, while it was an impossible burden 
for me, since these exhibitions numbered more than thirty- 
five in two years. In almost every instance, a — has 
been willing to assume the expense of carriage, has, 
further, expressed itself well d with the results of the 
exhibition, which prompted members to consider rug- 
making as a possible work for themselves. 
till another responsibility rests 
upon craftsmen, and that is the need of free-masonry 
among themselves. If one has found success in any 
branch, let him share it frankly with others. If he has 
found an easier way to a certain result, or has solved 
some difficulty, or has increased his knowledge by hard 
study, let him ye area gl The way, at best, is hard 
enough for the individual, and there be no jealous 
saasliag of secrets, no hiding of methods. “There is a 
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withholding that impoversheth, and there is a giving 
In conclusion, I offer a bit of 


eee 


uence of m 
ir wes weltien odie vee rug 
into o —— se r a ae with hun- 
ae k of t ‘tc aan al “ a 
c. time, 1 found impossible to give. At 
Ey ee to publish my methods, without 
manual, and I tae been fully re- 
waited et effort. A new pleasure thas toes added 
to my life ae the many letters which have come to me, 
ellowship and sympathy, or a for 
coneall ant Sineisiion And now, instead of a single 
village industry devoted to hand-made rugs, there are 
twenty similar enterprises founded in as many different 
oo each of them gratefully acknowledging the aid 
I have sought to give. 

Can any craftsman ask a better 

reward than that of serving others ? 


FF 


THE ART OF BUILDING A HOME 


HIS is the title of a collection of illustrations and 
lectures by Barry Parker and Ra d Unwin, 

a lan a Lonanea ae ae ce ea 
e imprint pany, is a 
very recent a An idea may be gained of its 
purpose and as quotation from its table of con- 


t soain, Whittle toe rs 
i Bidldingy” “The Dignity of all ‘Foe Acts Art 
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and Simplicity ; ” and “The Smaller Middle-Class House.” 

The first named lecture, or essay, is one which should 
exert . he influence in communities, —— situated, 
in Ww building spirit is active. e principles 
which it sets forth soy and with much emphasis, are 
such as might be a ed with ha effect to many 
suburban towns and small cities, which rise in our own 
country, through the sudden development of some natural 


resource, scientific invention, or enterprise. 

to the essay, the first 
principle of successful co-operation in ee is the 
picturesque grouping of buildings. And this grouping is 


simply the expression of a corporate life, An illustration 
is drawn from the old English village, “in which all the 
different units were personally in touch with one another, 
conscious of and frankly accepting their relations, and on 
the whole, content with = 

ueness. 


picturesq 
Sle a egies ta wel itself, and the reader 
returns again and again to the passage describing the 
view of a typical village: 

“The hut in which the old 
angie lives by himself, ae inn - = — 
sign, prosperous yeoman’s omestea - 
smith’s house and forge, the al em ee eee 
and the doctor’s house, are seemingly jumbled to- 
gether; and mingled wih Gum are barns and village 
shops, wood-yards and wheelwrights’ sheds.” 

The point made by this passage 

t to the reader: it is that each building of such 

Sia cadet ‘peiaes Gal ae ie be 

"Hoe ennall cittane detent be content with its 

codon and does tty fo ook tke vilage And so 

= an interdependence, completeness, harmony and 

pPaguener are not to be attained by the building 

ods most often ——= 
modern English towns and villages. 


spapy ay 
ujanus) pue says 


————$——_—_— 





woogy bujajT 


sj2a}}ymMY 
ujaauy) pue saysed 


enact aaah 
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‘ sas ver apg ee er 
and con at 3 and, as they are identi- 


the criticism is so 


with those prevailing 
full: 


& 
E 
| 
: 
: 


bea 
cut into little plots, all nearly the same size; these are 
sold to a chance collection of people who erect on them 
pe gr x Apacs wry nase te ame os 0B 
deals with his own plot quite regardless of the ; and 
every house seems to be wishing to dissociate itself as 
much as possible from its neighbors; to look as distinct 
and im: g as it can. Ground enough not being al- 
a or each house to ms oe —_— its plot, 
such separation as exists only es it possible for every 
house to block the view from some other, and for the oc- 


rangement, beyond occasionally some 

laying out streets; and it is rarely indeed that we seem to 

be able to erect a public building of any sort at allin scale 
ding houses.” 


with the extent a i — fe 

passing severe judg- 
erent Gao aschiiects: dicslahen: anh saeie encatinaie 
hands of time, and to imitate externals in cases in w 


practical. In the interest of pure beauty, they advocate 
associations for mutual aid in various ways; since from 
such sources will spring the unity which is the outward 
sign of organic growth, Then, as interest and thought 
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ae more — more —— eee 
e a people refrain aggressive 

private dwellings and show themselves 

eager to beautify the town and the communal buildings 

which constitute the undivided property of all. 

From this point, the architects 

on to economic and social considerations, which 

oo treat ably within narrow limits of space, and without 

once going beyond the province of their art. igo at the 

close of this suggestive lecture, abounding in aT 
and instruction, they offer a thoughtful ——— whic 

strikes a note of mingled warning and hope. The words 


are these: 

“ Architecture has always re- 
flected the condition of the society in which it flourished, 
being great in times of organisation, and degenerate in 
times of disintegration. Recently, it has very clearl 
represented the inordinate desire for individual eteeend 

ence. However, society is now fast realizing that this 
independence is no end in itself, and is good in that it sets 
free the individuals to form new relationships based on 


mutual association.” 

Is not this a thought that would 
have heartened Ruskin and Morris in their generous, self- 
imposed labors for the furtherance of an art created by the 
people and for the people, as the natural expression of a 
simple, forceful, and beautiful 4 

In the lecture entitled: “The 
Dietty of all True Art,” the teaching is no less practical, 

at the same time, it offers a lesson of the highest 
aesthetic and moral value. Having argued with much 
force that the meanest —— in life are those which are 
most easily expressed, and, further, that art is the only 
true educator between man and man, the author (this 
time Mr. Parker) makes a direct a to those devoted 
to what William Morris named “ the lesser arts of life.” 
This eloquent passage reads in part: 
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“We all know that the mere 
form of a chair, the contour of a mould, a scheme of color, 
have power to affect us, in a degree, in just the same way 
as music, the highest of the arts does; even as nature her- 
self does. And I would have every ‘craftsman as deeply 
impressed with the dignity this places upon him, and the 
responsibilities it brings with it, as he ene ee can ~ 
I would have him f this truth, that in 
instrumental in either forwarding or retarding fellow - 
men in their highest and truest education ; that in just 20 
far as his art is true or false, real and vital, or feeble and 
insecure, he is advancing or hindering this great work. 
ae 8 a ee none 
are in danger ——Tae eg uence 
of a beautiful building upon all those who pass and re- 
pass it daily; and the smallest and most icant arti- 
cle in our daily use has, in its own degree, power to 
help or to hinder our development.” 

‘A message such as this pene- 
trating the walls of a workshop, should transform it from 
a place of hard, ae one of pleasure and inspi- 
ration, eagerly sought and reluctantl —, It should 
bring home to every cr that by the smallest work 
which issues from ee ag hay re oy mee 
nS aes therefore, that he is build- 
ing for eternity, either for good or for ill, 





TE ulcosaniel aiceaal 
y i s 
bonded associations jealously 
some visible which may keep 
the principles tor which stand 
ever a ; aie at the same 
time, i m ,» serves 
to soataiaalii ee out- 
side the body. 

Oo t to this inenenene 


the by 
van Eyck, and later, in French trans- 
lation, adopted a Morris. 
The “IfI can” is an incen- 
tive to the craftsman who seeks to 
' advance the causeofart allied tolabor. 
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